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XXV.— SPENSEE AND THE BISHOP OP EOCHESTER 

The ensuing paper seeks to trace for the first time one 
of the most important formative influences on the poet 
Spenser's youth ; to make clear that it was at work in his 
schooldays at the Merchant Taylors' School, during his 
years at Pembroke College, and thereafter; to show that 
it shaped no inconsiderable part of The Shepheardes Cal- 
endar and Mother Hubberds Tale; and that to this influ- 
ence is due whatever disfavor he encountered before his 
so-called " exile " into Ireland. I allude to Spenser's rela- 
tions with the Bishop of Rochester. 

Until recently Spenser has been connected with the 
Bishop of Rochester only by Grosart's happy conjecture 
that " Roffy " and " Roffynn " in the September eclogue 
of the Calendar represent " Roffiniensis," the Latinized 
form for Rochester. 1 In 1907 Gollancz added to this, 
from a book which Spenser gave to Harvey, the item that 
in 1578 Spenser was the secretary of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter. In Gollancz's copy of The Treveiler of Ierome Tur- 
ler, imprinted at London, 1575, is written in Gabriel Har- 
vey's handwriting: "Ex dono Edmundij Spenserij, Epis- 
copi Roffensis Secretarij, 1578." 2 Gollancz, however, 
goes on to infer that the office was " no doubt gained for 
him by Gabriel Harvey " ; and in this inference he sub- 
scribes to the tradition of scholarship that Harvey's friend- 
ship advanced Spenser, — for example, as is commonly 
stated, by introducing him to the circle of Sidney and 
Leicester. With this surmise I take issue. 

1 Grosart, I, p. 62. 

1 Athenaeum, 7 Deo. 1907, p. 732. It should be added that Harvey 
mentions this book in his letter to Spenser dated 23 Oetob. 1579. 
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To begin with, Dr. John Young, subsequently Bishop 
of Rochester, had been headmaster of Pembroke College 
throughout five of Spenser's seven college years there. 
An association of five years should have sufficed to enable 
Young to choose for himself without Harvey's assistance — 
especially when we consider that the college consisted then 
of but a few scores of persons. On the other hand, while 
Spenser and Harvey lived together for years in Pembroke 
Hall, we have no allusion that gives assurance of intimacy 
prior to their interchange of books in 1578, when Spenser 
was already secretary to Rochester, and when Harvey was 
interceding for influence to gain a renewal of his fellow- 
ship. In Harvey's books prior to this — the Bhetor and 
Ciceronianus of 1577-8 — I have searched in vain for allu- 
sions to Spenser, allusions made so profusely after the 
publication of The Shepheardes Calendar. It is not 
Spenser, therefore, who appears in accessible records as 
the recipient of favors. 

To the contrary, there are positive grounds for holding 
that Young had felt during some years an active interest 
in Spenser. Prior to becoming headmaster of Pembroke 
College, Young had served in London as chaplain of Grin- 
dal, then Bishop of London, later Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Grrindal during these years officiated annually as 
a public examiner at the Merchant Taylors' School, where 
Spenser studied and was examined. 

The scene which one should picture is that of the yearly 
visitation — drawn from data in the Rev. H. B. Wilson's 
History of the Merchant Taylors School (London, 1812). 
The schoolmaster Mulcaster with three ushers presides 
over a group of some two hundred and fifty scholars, rang- 
ing from boys just able to read and write the catechism in 
Latin or English (this being the admission requirement) 
to boys of sixteen or more, ready for examination in 
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Horace, Homer, and the Hebrew Psalter. They are assem- 
bled " in the counsell howse, or late chappell, scituate on 
the south side of the long court . . . accompanied with 
such learned men as they can gett conveniently." These 
boys have been working from seven to eleven and one to 
five, with additional morning, noon, and evening prayers. 
Perhaps one of them — Edmund Spenser — who would have 
little mind for the forbidden cock-fighting or tennis play, 
stands revisioning some such scene as that of January, 
1559 : 3 " When Queen Elizabeth rode through the city 
she was received with a pageant of great splendour. At 
Temple Bar the last show was that of the two City Giants, 
Corineus and Gogmagog, who had between them a recapi- 
tulation of the whole pageant. Here the singing children 
made a ' noise ' ; while one of them, attired like a poet, 
bade the Queen farewell in the name of the City." Such 
a scene might dwell in the mind of the London-bred author 
of The Faerie Queene. 

The public examination occurred annually throughout 
Spenser's schooldays. Grindal regularly and ex officio as 
Bishop of London heads the list of public examiners. And 
Spenser in The Shepheardes Calendar again and again 
praises Grindal (as Algrind) in terms of reverence. Now, 
Grindal and his chaplain Young were both Pembroke Col- 
lege graduates, of that line from whom Pembroke came 
to be called collegium episcopate. Spenser is one of the 
very few Merchant Taylors' boys who then went to Pem- 
broke College, 4 and he went the second year that Young 
became headmaster, taking the place held erstwhile by 
Grindal. 

Whether Young observed Spenser at these examinations 

•Besant's London, Tudors, p. 264. 

4 Thomas White had founded thirty-seven fellowships at St. John's, 
Oxford. 
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is uncertain. His name as an examiner does not appear 
till 1572, when Spenser had been three years at college. 
But it is at least probable that Young at some time accom- 
panied or served for his chief, among " such learned men 
as they can gett conveniently." In any case the young 
poet's preferment seems to have begun here. It will be 
recalled that he was repeatedly a beneficiary of the charity 
of Kobert Nowell — both before and after his going to Cam- 
bridge — four times in all. From The Spending of the 
Money of Bobert Nowell we find that such money — not 
(explicitly) this money — was paid repeatedly on behalf of 
Grindal (pp. 2, 32) and once (p. 154) " at the sute of M r 
Yonge of Chambridge for one of his parishioners in St. 
Martin's Ludgate (15 martch 1568)." The net is drawn 
still closer by the circumstance that Nowell's brother, 
Alexander, was also a public examiner, appearing with 
Grindal at the Merchant Taylors' School. Grindal, in- 
deed, advanced him from the deanery of St. Paul's to the 
archdeaconry of Middlesex. 5 Under him Young held a 
prebend in St. Paul's. 

At distances in time a natural hypothesis which accounts 
for all the facts is too often our nearest approach to knowl- 
edge. Spenser became Young's secretary;, he was given 
free instruction and exceptional aid both in school and in 
college when Young was either in authority or closely 
associated with those in chief authority ; and he was drawn 
(somewhat exceptionally) to the college of Young and 
Young's patron Grindal. Therefore, when he repeatedly 
styled himself in his Calendar " the Southerne shepheardes 
boye" (April, 1. 21; September, 1. 177), he had in mind 
probably more than his secretaryship. 

The exceptional nature of this aid at college requires 

* Novell's Catechism, Parker Soc, 1853, p. ii. 
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detailed attention. It is not solely from Robert Nowell's 
money. In the Treasurer's Account Book — which Grosart 
transcribed vaguely and inaccurately, 6 Spenser is recorded 
with suspicious frequency (five times) as receiving sick 
pay. The items are : 

1571, between Lent and Trinity, 11^2 weeks. 

1572, Midsummer, 4 weeks and 2 



Michaelmas, 7 weeks. 

(1573, April to July: down all in all). 
1574, September, 6 weeks. 

October to Epiphany, 13 weeks (eight 

scholars were ill of the plague) . 

These figures excite at first only a tender solicitude for 
Spenser's health, until closer scrutiny reveals evidence of 
Elizabethan graft. The Merchant Taylors' boys have a 
disproportionate share in the sick pay. 



1570: 


1 of 1. 


1573-4: 


4 (or more) of 9. 


1571-2: 


9 (or more) "13. 


1574-5 : 


3 "3. 


1572-3 : 


2 " 2. 


1575-6: 


2 " 2. 



The total is 21 of 29, surely a large proportion for a 
very small percentage of scholars. And 5 were for Spen- 
ser. The six boys involved were all either Nowell bene- 
ficiaries, or scholars chosen by Watts, another public 
examiner at the Merchant Taylors' School and chaplain of 
Grindal. When Young ceased to be head master, Spen- 
ser's chronic sick pay ceased. 

It is clear, I hope, that Young was not indebted to Har- 
vey for first calling his attention to Spenser. Indeed, 

•The figures below are supplied from a transcription by Edward 
Minis, now Librarian of Pembroke College. 
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opportunities were plentiful for Young to have known 
Spenser in early boyhood. He, like Spenser, was London- 
born and London-bred. Born in Cheapside, he became a 
scholar of the Mercers' School nearby. In the early six- 
ties he held a variety of ecclesiastical livings in London : 
St. Giles, without; the rectory of St. Martin's, Ludgate; 
the prebend of North Musgrave in Southwell Collegiate 
Church ; and the rectory of St. Magnus by London Bridge. 
Whether Spenser lived in any of these parishes we do not 
know: if in East Smithfield, according to tradition, that 
was at least close by St. Magnus. Were we dealing with a 
problem in Cynewulf, these circumstances might permit 
sketching a picture of the youthful and active pastor 
drawn to a frail but promising boy. 

However early the association began, it remains hardly 
disputable that the ecclesiastical patronage of Grindal and 
Young guided Spenser from his schooldays till he moved, 
as secretary of Rochester, in the better circle of London. 
For some reason not caring to enter the Church — a reason 
perhaps clear enough from his satires on worldly church- 
men and pastoral neediness in the Calendar and Mother 
Hubberds Tale — and for some reason not securing a fel- 
lowship at Pembroke, where Young had ceased to be head- 
master, — he went southward for his " more preferment." 
Then disaster befell his patrons. Grindal, having refused 
to carry out the Queen's orders to suppress irregular 
preaching, was dispossessed of civil jurisdiction: Spenser 
in the July eclogue (1. 216) alludes to it. With Grin- 
dal's eclipse, Young's promotion stopped for the rest of his 
life. Even Whitgift's friendship, even long after, failed 
to move Burleigh to advance Young. He died, in 1605, 
Bishop of Rochester. 

Spenser's hope of preferment accordingly soon led him 
to another employment, just how soon is uncertain. It 
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was certainly before May 24th, 1580, 'when Harvey's last 
of the Three Proper, and wittie, familiar Letters recalls 
to Spenser " a goodly Kentishe Garden of your old Lords." 
The old (i. e., former) lord must he the lord bishop, and 
the garden his grounds at Bromley in Kent. Were the 
allusion made in July, when Spenser had become secretary 
to Lord Grey of Wilton, it might refer to a subsequent 
patron; but Spenser can hardly have been offered that 
employment before Grey's appointment as Lord Deputy 
to Ireland (made officially in July), and Grey wrote to 
Leicester as late as May 12th, still expressing doubt as to 
whether he would be appointed. The absence of any men- 
tion of Grey in the publication of the Three Letters, the 
preface to which is dated " This xix of June. 1580," also 
tells against an early association with Grey. And Geoffry 
Fenton sought the position, in a letter to Leicester, as late 
as July 10th. 

Between his periods of service under Young and Grey, 
Spenser seems to have regarded himself as being for some 
time under the direct patronage of Leicester. In The 
Buines of Time (1. 225) he styles himself Leicester's 
Colin Clout, and implies that he " did goodness by him 
gaine " and " his bounteous minde did trie." The associa- 
tion was sufficient to encourage Spenser to contemplate 
publishing poems in Leicester's honor ; as, the dedication 
of The Shepheardes Calendar, a heroic poem suggested 
in the October eclogue, and the Stemmata Dudleiana 7 
mentioned by him as already written (in the letter to 
Harvey dated 10 April, 1580). He did, in fact, dedi- 
cate to Leicester a translation of the Pseudo-Virgilian 
Culex — Virgil's Gnat (published in 1591), and prefixed 

' This was in Latin. Harvey in his letter of 7 April, 1580 styles it 
"your Latine Stemmata Dudleiana" (p. 620). 
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a sonnet, proclaiming himself " wronged " and Leicester 
" the causer of my care." He dated a letter to Harvey 
from Leicester House, with tidings — which Harvey makes 
light of — that he expects to go to France : " which will he, 
(I hope, I feare, I thinke) the next weeke, if I can he dis- 
patched of my Lorde. I goe thither, as sent by him, and 
maintained most what of him : and there am to employ my 
time, my body, my minde, to his Honours service." The 
allusions range from before 10 April, 1579 to 10 April, 
1580. 

How far these addresses imply that Spenser held a 
tangible place among Leicester's dependents is not clear. 
He was not at pains to minimize the association. Nor is 
Mr. Greenlaw (Mod. Lang. Assn. Puhl., Sept. 1910, pp. 
535-561). Leicester's secretary Spenser certainly was 
not. William Atye held that post, as we know from 
Leicester's correspondence, 8 throughout 1579-80. The 
dating of a letter from Leicester House proves little. We 
have all, I suppose, written letters from places other than 
our residence. Spenser, in fact, wrote this letter at three 
sittings: at Leicester House, at Westminster, at Mistress 
Kirke's. He tells Harvey to address him " by Mistresse 
Kirke and by none other." This direction does not sub- 
stantiate residence, and therefore employment, with Leices- 
ter. Mr. Greenlaw is disposed, however, to take seriously 
Spenser's letter and Latin verses — " Mox in Gallias navi- 
gaturi " — of 5 Oct., 1579 as evidence that Leicester con- 
templated sending the young poet on a confidential mission 
to France. Though in our day such a conclusion appear 
natural, amid Elizabethan literary artifices it amounts to 
a considerable assumption. 

8 1579, Oct. 26 [No. 74] : ft. Lloyd to Arthur Atye, secretary to the 
Earl of Leicester. 1580, Sept. 9 [cxui, No. 9.] : Sir Henry Lee to 
Mr. Atey, Secretary to the Earl of Leicester. 
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In the first place, Harvey's reply of October 23d does 
not take Spenser seriously : " Me thinks I dare still wager 
. . . that you shall not, I saye, bee gone over Sea for 
all your saying, neither the next nor the nexte weeke." 
Secondly, Spenser, because of an accident, did not send 
his letter till October 16th, adding then two postscripts. 
In neither does he at all allude to this journey or any 
other participation in political matters. Mr. Greenlaw, 
to be sure, quotes : " Your desire to heare of my late being 
with her Maiestie, must dye in itselfe " as evidence (p. 
537) " that he had been sent to the Queen on confidential 
business." But Harvey might as readily conclude that 
Spenser had not achieved the favor of an interview. If, 
therefore, Spenser really entertained such hope and was 
disappointed, the rebuff would seem to have been immedi- 
ate, not postponed until after his publication of the Cal- 
endar; and this would be confirmed by his decision in the 
postscript of October 15th not to dedicate the Calendar to 
Leicester. 

The ingenuousness, moreover, of the Harvey-Spenser 
letters is to be taken cum grano salts. Printed in the sum- 
mer of 1580, the first three appeared with a preface dated 
" This xix of June " ; the two others — those here in ques- 
tion — forming a second publication without preface. The 
preface apologizes for "not making them [the authors] 
privy to the Publications " ; claims to have received them 
" at the fourthe or fifte hande." Few will credit the 
publication as uninspired by the authors. The author of 
the preface, in styling himself " a "W'elwiller of the two 
Authours " recalls the " Benvenuto Benevolo " of Gabriel 
Harvey's Letterboolc, wherein Harvey represents a fic- 
titious friend editing his writings. The preface, as well 
as the letters, serve chiefly as a puff for Harvey and adver- 
tisement of his writings, with minor but similar treat- 
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ment of Spenser. Popular interest is sought through " the 
Earthquake in April last." But here again the letters 
seem disingenuous. Harvey's " learned Judgement of 
Earthquakes " appears at great length in a letter dated 
April 7th when the earthquake occurred at 6 p. m., April 
6th. Spenser's letter, however, contains a hint introduc- 
ing Harvey's treatise. " I think the Earthquake was also 
there wyth you (which I would gladly learne) as it was 
here with us . . . Sed quid vobis videtur magnis Philoso- 
phic? " The letter bears the date April 10th, but crossed 
(or is made to seem to cross) Harvey's. 9 Spenser's single 
brief letter also does duty to introduce Harvey's other 
chief topic : " I like your late English Hexameter so ex- 
ceedingly well "... whereupon Harvey devotes most of 
his long letter of May 24th to quotations from and dis- 
courses on his own verse. The " Welwiller " of the pre- 
face patronizes Spenser 10 and lengthily extols Harvey. 

A similar self-seeking dominates the two succeeding, 
earlier dated letters. Spenser's letter for the most part 
consists of deferences to and compliments for Harvey: 
deference as to the dedication of the Calendar, compli- 
ments from Sidney and Dyer, deference to Harvey's coun- 
sel about versification, compliments on his verses, desire 
to " receive a Reciprocal! farewell from your owne sweete 
mouth." Finally appear the hundred-odd Latin verses of 
farewell with apologies for sending no more. These, of 
themselves, are almost fulsomely flattering. Harvey, re- 
plying, styles them " a goodly braue yonkerly piece of 

• Harvey's ensuing letter near the beginning declares intention of 
passing over Spenser's lead, " for of the Earthquake I presuppose you 
have ere this receyued my goodly discourse." 

io •< fh e flrgt, for a good familiar and sensible Letter, sure liketh 
me verye well, and gyueth some hope of good mettall in the Author, 
in whome I knowe myselfe to be very good partes otherwise." 
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work, and Goddilye yes, I am alwayes maruellously behold- 
ing unto you, for your bountifull titles." Harvey makes 
the occasion serve for a brief discourse on travel. 

Finally, the Letlerbooh of Harvey contains (pp. 58-68) 
a letter to Spenser of purely fictitious character, remon- 
strating with Spenser under the name of Benevolo for 
having published a volume of Harvey's poems. Spenser 
was guiltless. No such volume had been published. A 
bit further on we find it (pp. 89-158) fully equipped with 
a title page. On the title page it appears as issued by 
"Benevolo" (= " Welwiller ") at the date of August 1, 
1580 — a fortnight before Spenser reached Dublin! Har- 
vey dates the letter the tenth of a month left uncertain, 
in 1580. At just about the date he postulates for Spen- 
ser's editorial indiscretion, appeared the two letters on 
which we rely for Spenser's employment under Leicester. 

The object of publication being mutual praise, primar- 
ily praise of Harvey, Spenser's providing an occasion for 
the Latin verses need have no very serious basis in fact. 
The verses are not realistic. Thus, Spenser could hardly 
have been meant to do more than reside in France, trans- 
mitting secret intelligence. Yet his verses range far : 

Quaesitum imus earn per inhospita Caucasa longe, 
Perque Pyrenaeos montes, Babilonaque turpem . . . 

Poetic imagination has certainly transfigured the facts. 
Spenser's prose written on the same occasion in the same 
context may have also exaggerated a very faint and tenu- 
ous suggestion of his serving in France as an emissary of 
the Queen's favorite. 

That Spenser entertained hopes and received some bene- 
fits from Leicester is inferrible ;. that he passed from these 
to definite service under Grey is historic fact. Mr. 
Greenlaw attributes this change of immediate patrons to 
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hia having displeased Leicester by satirical allusions re- 
garding the French marriage. These allusions he finds 
(p. 558) in Mother Hubberds Tale; and a confession of 
Leicester's displeasure in the sonnet prefixed to Virgil's 
Gnat. I cannot agree. 

The sonnet, unmistakably, alludes to a secret fault : 

In clowdie teares my case I thus complaine 
Vnto your selfe, that onely priuie are: 

Displeasure caused by satires could arise only from their 
publicity. It would require no " GEdipus " to " read " 
such a " riddle." Nor could Spenser in such a case de- 
clare himself " wrong'd," and name Leicester " the causer 
of my care." Furthermore, we do not know that the son- 
net alludes to an occurrence prior to Spenser's departure 
to Ireland. His official life there offers an equally plausi- 
ble field for conjectures as to occasions for giving such 
offence. 

In the second place, another motive sufficiently accounts 
for Spenser's employment under Grey. Many writers 
regard his so-called " exile " to Ireland as no exile what- 
ever. Ireland in prospect — where Sidney's father had 
served, where Raleigh was to prove Spenser's friend and 
inspiration — may not have seemed so very unattractive, 
especially to one going as secretary to the Lord Deputy. 
Be this as it may, Leicester's fortunes now, as Young's two 
years previously, had fallen to a low ebb. Simier's publi- 
cation of his secret marriage had discredited him. Sid- 
ney, by formal remonstrance concerning the French mar- 
riage and by his quarrel with Oxford, had been exiled from 
court. In changing patrons Spenser had at the moment 
little to lose. By July 20th matters had gone so far that 
Leicester wrote from Kenilworth to his rival Burleigh, 
saying that of late he has " found less of her Majesty's 
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wonted favour " and " desiring a continuance " of Bur- 
leigh's friendship. Behold Leicester suing on his knees ! 
Three weeks later Spenser arrived in Dublin. 

Probably, too, Spenser owed his appointment to Leices- 
ter. A series of letters show Grey in communication with 
Leicester about his own appointment. Similarly, in the 
case of Geoffry Fenton, we find that Fenton applied in 
writing to both Burleigh and Leicester, but that he asked 
Leicester (July 10th) for the recommendation to Grey. 
It would seem that both Burleigh and Leicester were 
needed ; and there remains no evidence that Spenser ever 
stood well, as he certainly later stood ill, with Burleigh. 
But these circumstances indicate equally that Spenser 
cannot have been greatly persona non grata with either the 
favorite or the Lord Treasurer, as Mr. Greenlaw would 
have Spenser held because of what he considers satirical 
attacks on Burleigh. Leicester, indeed, was in no position 
to suggest such a man to Burleigh for a confidential post. 
And if the two plotted to punish Spenser — the reputed 
poisoner and the master " fox " of Elizabethan diplomacy 
— their brains lay fallow if they could devise no better 
revenge on a poor rhymester than to place him with an earl. 
- But what are the facts concerning Mother Hubberds 
Tale? It was published in 1591. At that time it con- 
tained satires affecting Burleigh, as did other poems in the 
volume — with double entendre styled Complaintes — in 
which it appeared. The reason for such attacks was then 
sufficiently well known {Engl. Stud., 1914, pp. 197-208), 
Burleigh having given occasion in 1590. But in 1578-9 
Spenser might still hope for future favors from Burleigh, 
or, through Harvey, from Burleigh's son-in-law Oxford. 
Then, too, Spenser's sonnets to both, affixed to The Faerie 
Queene, and his avowal that Oxford is portrayed hero- 
ically in that epic, are inconsistent with an earlier open 
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and known attack. The sole tangible evidence of personal 
satire cited as belonging to the early form of this tale is 
the passage suggesting the Sovereign's displeasure at her 
favorite beast's (i. e. courtier's) " late chaine " (11. 620- 
30). These lines commentators interpret as referring to 
Leicester's secret marriage of 1578, then a sore point, — 
but without significance in 1591. To the contrary: when 
the poem appeared in print, Essex, the Queen's favorite, 
had only recently displeased Elizabeth by his marriage to 
Sidney's widow. 11 Such is the allusion which readers 
obviously caught. Leicester, moreover, is celebrated by 
Spenser, according to his actual arms, as a bear (Shep. 
Col., Oct. 11. 46-7) : the beast here is a lion. 

Mr. Greenlaw makes a great deal (pp. 542-5) of the ani- 
mal names which Elizabeth bestowed on her courtiers, call- 
ing Simier her " monkey," Alengon her " frog," Leicester 
the " bear," and so on. But this does not help his explana- 
tion of Mother Hubherds Tale (p. 547) as reflecting on Bur- 
leigh and the French marriage to the advantage of Leices- 
ter. In the Tale a lion lies sleeping. An ape, prompted 
by a fox, assumes the sceptre. Now, Burleigh may pass 
for the fox, though Leicester was commonly so called (as 
by Sir Henry Sidney). But Simier, Alengon's attendant, 
had no pretensions to kingship — that role being the frog's. 
Nor does the lion, if we substitute favorite for monarch, 
aptly represent the bear, Leicester. Also, Mr. Greenlaw 
would have Burleigh "foxlike" (p. 541) in that he 
" seemed in favor of the marriage " but " hoped the game 
might shape itself so that the Queen might avoid the mar- 
riage." But if the opponents of the marriage, as Leicester 
and Sidney, perceived this, his " foxlike " manceuvering 
was not inimical to them ; if they did not perceive it, his 

"Devereux: Lives of the Earls of Essea, I, p. 211. 
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consistent advocacy of the marriage did not appear " fox- 
like." Again, if Burleigh disliked the marriage, Spenser's 
attack on the foreigners could not displease him and would 
not furnish us (pp. 549-50) " reason for the traditional 
enmity of Burghley." 

The inception and first form of Mother Hubherds Tale 
are traceable to the influence of the Bishop of Rochester. 
It appears to be part of the same general moralizing 
against ambition which figures in the February and July 
eclogues of the Calendar. The fox and ape who, in a 
series of episodes, succeed by turns as beggars, shepherds, 
pastor, court folk, and king and prime minister of the 
beasts symbolize upstart striving for place. All the germ 
of this is found clearly enough in Young's only extant 
published homily : A Sermon Preached before the Queenes 
Maiestie, the second of March. An. 1575. 12 Writing with 
Psalm 131 as a text, Young here inveighs at length against 
ambition. In Mother Hubbetds Tale it is ambition which 
leads the Fox and the Ape to seek adventures and rise, 
through the estates of feigned soldier, shepherd, and cler- 
gyman, to court favor and lastly usurpation of the Lion's 
throne, when the Ape rules and the Fox acts as his prime 
minister. Young here has similar recourse to beast fable, 
and parallels rather closely the main situation. " The 
fables say," Young remarks (p. 14), "that amongst the 
Beastes, Jacke an Apes dyd once affectate the kingdome, 
but the Foxe was with him to bring, he drest him in his 
kinde, for he brought him into the briers ouer head and 
eares, or it were long. They saye also that on a time the 
Asse gat on his backe a Lions skinne, and persuaded him 
selfe that he lookt like a Lion, and beleeved that the Beests 

"The book was printed in London by Rycharde Watkins. The 
Cambridge University Library possesses a eopy. 
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of the field would so haue reputed and taken him." So 
general a parallel would certainly he of little significance, 
were it not for Spenser's position as secretary to the 
author. But it is accompanied by one still more striking ; 
for Young at once continues : " And amongst the Trees the 
Bramble and Bryer dyd usurpe it: the parable is in the 
booke of Iudges. . . ." How a Brere compassed the over- 
throw of an Oake Spenser relates at length in the February 
eclogue of The Shepheardes Calendar. 

Not only are the subjects the same; they are presented 
with the same moral application. Young hastens to his 
lesson: " The meaning of al which fables and parables (as 
I take it) is, that there is not so very a Jacke an Apes, 
Tarn magnus asinus, so great a Dolt and Asse, so verye a 
Cowarde, or Meacocke, so unprofitable a Bramble and 
member in the commonwealth, but he can thinke him self e 
worthy of the best and hyest place, and seeke it too. It is 
commonly and truely sayde, that Jacke would be a gentle- 
man, & no doubt so he would and a nobleman too, and a 
Prince if it might be." So speaks Spenser in this eclogue 
of "this Ambitious brere" (11. 238, 166), "bragging 
brere " (1. 115) ; and E. K. in glossing (" There grew ") 
declares the tale " altogether a certaine Icon or Hypotypo- 
sis of disdainfull younkers." It is not contended that Spen- 
ser derives solely or even primarily from the sermon, but 
from the habitual ideas and imagery of his daily associa- 
tion. Should further evidence of this influence seem neces- 
sary, it is offered in the last pages of Young's sermon, 
where he says : " It is much better for us sperare quam 
aspirare, to trust in almightie God, then to aspire ... ye 
anchor of hope is fyrme and sure." The anchor of hope 
" Anchora speme " is Oolin's (i. e. Spenser's) emblem 
touched to another connotation at the close of the January 
eclogue, and again on the title pages of The Faerie Queene. 
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The inception of Mother Hubberds Tale is therefore 
explicable as a general satire, as indeed its wide survey of 
varied social strata would lead one a priori to expect ; the 
individual political satire is explicable as due to finishing 
touches in 1590. For the hypothesis that unknown circu- 
lation in 1579 brought Spenser to ill favor no positive evi- 
dence exists. The ill favor itself is conjectural. But, 
finally, if such ill favor be surmised, another and seemingly 
sufficient cause presents itself in The Shepheardes Calendar 
in the personal satire directed against the then Bishop of 
London. I allude to Spenser's attack on Aylmer in the 
July eclogue. There Spenser, true to the theme of Young, 
writes, as the argument professes, " to the shame and 
disprayse of proude and ambitious Pastours. Such as 
Morrell is here imagined to bee." Thomalin perceives in 
him " a goteheard," which E. K. glosses as follows : " By 
gotes in scrypture be represented the wicked and reprobate, 
whose pastours also must needes be such." Thus Spenser 
not only praises Grindal and Young after it had become 
indiscreet to do so : he attacks the Bishop of London with 
vehemence and under a name closely like the name " Mor- 
elme," the nickname commonly given to Aylmer by Puri- 
tans (D. N. B., p. 283). 

Whatever Spenser's motive, he thus committed a marked 
indiscretion. The Archbishop had been deprived of civil 
jurisdiction solely for refusal to suppress irregular Pro- 
testant preaching. In vain he urged the necessity of such 
preaching 13 to prevent lapses into Catholicism: he stood 
out as one seeming to encourage Puritan tendencies. In 
vain he wrote to Elizabeth (20 Dec. 1576) : " We admit 
no man to the office [of preacher], that either professeth 
papistry or puritanism." The Queen would have the 

13 Parker Soc., Grindal, p. 380. 
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preachings stopped. She averred : 14 " that it was good 
for the Church to have few Preachers, and that three or 
four might suffice for a County ; and that the Reading of 
the Homilies to the People was enough." Here Spenser 
in Mother Hubberds Tale joins issue with the Queen. 
Describing a formal priest (11. 392-5), he says: — 

All his care was, his seruice well to saine, 
And to read Homilies upon holidayes; 
When that was done, hee might attend his playes ; 
An easie life, and fit high God to please. 

And again, the priest, whose doctrine is (1. 440) " Al 
shall be taught of God," reiterates the point (11. 456-8) : — 

Now once a weeke upon the Sabbath day, 
It is enough to doo our small deuotion, 
And then to follow any merrie motion. 

Spenser was less eager than his friend Harvey to avoid 
all semblance of being a Puritan. How dangerous this 
was may be illustrated by the fervency of a passage in the 
Letterbook of Gabriel Harvey (fol. 17). Harvey had been 
accused of Puritanism, though he had taken part in the 
Cambridge proceedings against the Puritan Cartwright. 
Harvey thereon says: "Let M. Phisician name the per- 
sons, and then shew that I have praised them, in that 
respect thai ar puritans, or that euer I haue maintained 
ani od point of puritanism, or praecisionism mi self, and 
I shal be contentid to be bard of mi mastership, and iointid 
of my fellowship too, yea and to take ani other sharp med- 
decine, that his lerning shall iudg meetist for sutch A 
maladi." Harvey's panic in a letter to a friend makes 
Spenser's attack, even when writing incognito, appear un- 
duly bold. 

Some explanation of Spenser's attitude is highly desir- 

"Strype's Orindal, ed. 1701, p. 221. 
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able. The relations of Grindal, Leicester, and Aylmer 
had been excellent. In 1569 Grindal, through Leicester, 
had in vain recommended Aylmer to his bishopric; 15 in 
1576, through Leicester, he had effected Aylmer's promo- 
tion (ibid., p. 16) ; on March 24th, 1576 he had conse- 
crated Aylmer, with Young among his four assistants. 
As it is natural to see Spenser pass from service under 
Young to hopes of employment under Leicester, so one 
expects in Spenser a cordial attitude toward Aylmer as a 
protege of Grindal. 

Aylmer, however, seems to have become a different man 
when once securely seated in authority. He became noto- 
rious for his harsh treatment of both Puritans and Papists 
— Spenser does not satirize him as a religious extremist. 
Later he was often and bitterly assailed in the Marprelate 
tracts. Spenser's bill of charge named him an example 
of " pride " and " ambition," " wicked and reprobate." 
And this indictment finds a close parallel 16 in his quarrel 
with Sandys, another protege of Grindal, being his prede- 
cessor as Bishop of London. Sandys n " proceeded to 
charge his Successor with Ingratitude; that so soon as he 
[the Archbishop] had holpen him on with his Rochet, he 
was transformed, and shewed himself void of that Temper 
he pretended before : and with Envy, in that by the Note 
beforementioned of the Archbishop's Revenues, he la- 
boured to hinder the Queen from shewing him further 
Favour;. . . . charging him with Coloured Couetousness, 
and an envious Heart covered with the Coat of Dissimula- 
tion." Whatever the merit of the controversy, Spenser's 

M Strype's Aylmer, 1701 ed., p. 24. 

"Aylmer was repeatedly accused, in the Marprelate tracts, of 
swearing and of playing bowls on the Sabbath. Cf. Win. Pierce, The 
Marprelate Tracts, London, 1911, p. 24. 

" Strype's Aylmer, ed. 1701, p. 27. 
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aptness in his satire is evident: for his motive we must 
look elsewhere. 

The February eclogue suggests such a motive. There 
Thenot tells Cuddie a tale of a husbandman, a tree, and a 
briar. The briar complains of an oak; it is cut down; 
the briar perishes for lack of shelter. In. addition to the 
" morall and generall " meaning of the eclogue, which E. 
K. declares to be Spenser's intent rather than that the 
eclogue is " bent to any secrete or particular purpose," 
a particular purpose is suggested by E. K.'s gloss : " Trees 
of state) taller trees fitte for timber wood." Cutting 
down timber wood suggested then a topical hit at the 
clergy. 

The plain truth is that cutting down timber trees had 
become a common expedient with churchmen to make both 
ends meet. In the Calendar of State Papers (Domestic, 
cxxxvi, No. 33, § 45, and many others) are repeated in- 
quiries into such spoliations of land. Evidently a protest 
against felling trees was timely and might be offered, as 
E. K. says, as "generall." But in May, 1579, Aylmer 
came before the Council on this charge. 18 He was 
charged 19 with felling and selling " ' three hundred timber 
trees at one time, and an hundred at another, and some 
more besides at another.' . . . There appeared sufficient 
truth in the accusation to justify the Lord Treasurer in 
openly blaming him and bluntly reminding him 'that 
there was a bishop once displaced for such a deed.' " Ayl- 
mer, according to the claim of Bancroft, his successor, 
made from his trees £6000 (present value some $150,000). 
Regarding the charge, Aylmer wrote rancorously to Bur- 
leigh, claiming that they were pollards, decayed at the top. 
So the Briar represents the Oak (Eeb., 169-171) : 

" Strype's Aylmer, pp. 46-7. 

"Wm. Pierce, The Marprelate Tracts, London, 1911, p. 47. 
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This faded Oake, 
Whose bodie is sere, whose braunches broke, 
Whose naked armes stretch unto the fyre . . . 

The proceedings dragged on throughout 1579, and Aylmer 
never escaped memory of the reproach. The first Mar- 
prelate epistle exclaims : " Who hath cut down the elms 
at Fulham? John London." 

If now we equate the Briar — Young's and Spenser's 
type of unseemly ambition — with Aylmer — Spenser's type 
of evil and ambitious pastors — a further step is inevitable. 
The elderly oak, under whose branches the briar was fos- 
tered, which now lies low, affording no hope of protection, 
must be Aylmer's former patron, Grindal, now fallen 
from favor. Such a connotation could hardly have es- 
caped the allegorist Spenser. 

That Spenser here offers a charge against Aylmer of 
undermining Grindal, comparable to the charge of Sandys 
(p. 731, supra) is an interpertation which the context will 
bear, but which no historical facts corroborate. The sole 
explanation of Grindal's fall as due to intrigue (gossip in 
Leicester's Commonwealth) charges Leicester with re- 
venge for an adverse decision by Grindal against a certain 
Dr. Julio. 20 Mr. Harold Littledale privately points out as 
in favor of this contention the possibility of identifying 
Dr. Julio with Harvey's " M. Physician " (p. 730, supra), 
and the fact that Grindal's fall is mentioned in the July 
eclogue. If his conjectures have weight, the appearance 
of Aylmer in that eclogue would sufficiently confirm the 
tale of the oak and the briar. But Grindal certainly ex- 
pected no such enmity from Leicester. It was through 
Leicester that Grindal (Dec. 1576) sent to the Queen his 
important refusal to comply with her orders. 21 The trans- 

M Strype's Aylmer, ed. 1710, pp. 224-6. 

a The Remains of Archbishop Orindal, Parker Soc., p. 391. 
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f er of Spenser from Young to Leicester ill sorts with such 

deadly estrangement, when Spenser continues to praise 

both in the same work. Probably, therefore, a charge of 

ingratitude constitutes all that Spenser intended, coupled 

with censure of the timber cutting which Grindal and 

Young refused to countenance. 22 

Spenser, indeed, offers more directly an account of 

Grindal's misfortune. At the close of the July eclogue 

he uses for this purpose the fable of the death of Aeschylus. 

His lines run : 

One day he sat upon a hyll . . . 
. . . sitting so with bared scalpe, 

and Eagle sored hye, 
That weening hys white head was chalke, 

a shell fish downe let flye: 
She weend the shell fishe to haue broake, 

but therewith bruzd his brayne . . . 

Mr. Greenlaw interprets this story, 23 rendering : " The 
eagle (Elizabeth) who thought to crush the shellfish (the 
Puritans) by means of Algrind. . . ." He presents no 
evidence supporting the equation " shellfish (the Puri- 
tans)." The representation of Elizabeth under the name 
of eagle is familiar from Lyly's use in Euphues, and per- 
sonification is clear, since the sea fowl (not eagle) of 
Spenser's original was male; but the shellfish which she 
thought to break is made significant only when one exam- 
ines the heraldry of the Church (E. E. Dorling, p. 52). 
There it appears that a golden scallop dominates the arms 
of the Bishop of Eochester. 

Spenser's use of the story gains a certain appositeness 
from Grindal's own use of it in a sermon which Spenser 
very likely heard as a boy, a sermon in St. Paul's " at the 
ffuneral solemnitie of the most high and mighty Prince 

22 Ibid., p. 363. 

"Mod. Lang. Assn. Publ., Sept. 1911, p. 432. 
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Ferdinandus, the late Emperour." It was printed, shortly 
after delivery, in the autumn of 1564. There one of 
Grindal's first examples 2i is this story : " Aeschylus the 
poet lying on sleep bareheaded near the sea, a great sea- 
fowl, thinking his head to be a stone whereon he might 
break the shell-fish which he carried, let it fall on his head, 
wherewith he was killed out of hand." To be sure, Spen- 
ser alters the story. The seashore scene becomes a hill, 
for hills in this eclogue represent seats of eminence; the 
male sea-fowl is transformed into a female eagle. For 
local color perhaps the stone becomes chalk. The victim, 
instead of being killed, is bruised. One circumstance 
remains unaltered: though eagles are not wont to carry 
shellfish, this one carries nevertheless a shellfish. The 
classical legend provides a tortoise. The shellfish, clearly, 
is Spenser's point of departure ; and no less than the bear 
meant Leicester did the shellfish suggest Eochester. 

Spenser in effect declares that Elizabeth's command to 
suppress " prophesyings " contemplated specifically a re- 
moval of abuses for which Young was responsible. Her 
objections were especially directed against the employment 
of non-clerical college graduates in preaching (op. cit., p. 
385), and against frequent preaching. Spenser's convic- 
tions were in favor of the latter; his personal interests, 
certainly his class interests, in favor of the former. It 
is Spenser's faithful adherence to the patrons of his boy- 
hood which conditioned his ecclesiastical satire, particu- 
larly his rather open and imprudent attack on the uncom- 
promising Bishop of London. His rise from the rank of 
poor scholar, his moral and ecclesiastical ideas, and much 
of his early poetry were immediately conditioned by his 
close affiliation with the Bishop of Rochester. 

Peecy W. Long. 

M The Remains of Archbishop Grindal, Parker Soc, p. 8. 



